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Produced at the Court Theatre, London, on October 18tb, 
1879, with the following cast : — 

ThbI RsYBBBft^D RiCHABD Capel (a country vicar). 
' Mr. Wilson Babrktt 

Dick Cafbl (his nephew, an architect). 

Mr. Arthur Dacrb 

Jbrbmiah Pbbbt (the vicar's butler). 

Mb. G. W. Anson 

Minnib Hbbitagb (the vicar's ward). 

Miss Winifbbd Embbt 



Time, the present. 



^ C* V . .J, ' 



.s 



PERSONS REPRESENTED 



The Rbverend Richard Capel (a country vicar). 
Dick Cafbl (his nephew, an architect). 
Jeremiah Perry (the vicar's butler). 
Minnie Heritage (the vicar's ward). 

Time, the present 
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A CLERICAL ERROR 



ScBNB. — The Vicarage parlour, a sombre c&mf&rtable rOd^ 
— old'faskidned sttbstanttal furniture, weU-wom t&rr^pfHar 
6k eca^ ehdir, eofa, etc, — toindow at back showing country 
sisMtry^&ooT in flat opening upon lawn — door lefl—^dOor right 
UddXHg into imHer's pantfp, 

EfnJUr from, door right Jeremiah Perry, a sour ancient indi- 
^Uat, with red no^ diid starchy forbidding inien — ?ie has a 
^[^ tn^Uldy bottle of port in his hand, and a glass; he 
Mrtdtes the bottle with extreme tenderness, keeping it almdit 
horizontal, 

Pbbrt {te^hg out a pot^t corkscrew ^nd drawing the cork 
with the utmost tenderness so as not to disturb the crust), 
" And, Perry," he says, ** take a bottle of ' forty-sevin^ * down 
to old Granny Lomath (imitating the Vicar) and mind it is 
* f orty-seYing — she's had a bad cold, and it'll warm up the 
cockles of her old heart," (pouring out a glass). Now that's 
irfiat I call a casting o' pearls before swine (drinking) ; i^nd 
what comes of it ? Why, in course, when they gets sich stuff ap 
Hiis in their insides, they can't tell what's the matter with 
theirselves, and they goes and rushes violently down a steep 
place and perishes. That's what comes of giving "forty- 
tevitig" port to mangle- women (tenderly pouring out another 
floss, drinking, STnacking his lips). There's no sense of fitneBS 
m it. But it's jest like him. Comes home one day and sings 
out to me, *' Perry, get me a shirt aired and bring it up to my 
room immediate," he says. " Why, what have you done with 
Tbur shirt?" I says. ** Why," he sdys, ** I went into old 
Timothy's cottage, and he hadn't got a shirt, so I took off 
mine and gave it to him," he says. '* Now couldn't you have 
wait^ till you got home and sent him a shirt by me in a 
horderly respectable way ? " I says. ** Ah." he saysi ** but 
mine was so nice and toarm, you know, PeiTy," be says. He calb 
that one of his jokes — I call it downright tomfoolery. That's 
t]|e way he goes On (drinks). There's no sense of fitness in 
giving awAy a shirt like that. And this here '* f orty-seving " 
■gida-^l^hji if I didn't take care of it (dfinking), we shouldn't 
haye a dirop left for visitors, no, nor for ourselves nuther. 
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•* Mnd it is * fortyseving/ " he says. " All right," I thinks. 
(Goes to sideboard— takes decanter of plain water — is about to 
Jul up the bottle— Tiesitates). This here is bad stuff for man- 
gling on — especially for constitutions as ain't used to it — ** ac- 
climatized," master calls it. Now I am ** acclimatized" to it, 
and Granny Lomath — she ain't — and if she has it too strong 
shell go and bust up that there mangle — that's what she'll do. 
(Pours out another glass, drinks it— fills up bottle with pure 
waters— carefully puts.eark in), I'll get my hat and take it 
down to her. {(toes into pantry to fetch his hxt — Enter from 
door at back Minnie, in out-door morning dress — Feri'y re- 
enters from pantry with hat,) 

MiNNiB. Oh, Perry, have you seen Mr. Capel ? 

Pbbbt (moving right to centre). Well, I don't know, Miss, 
but I rayther fancy, if you want him, you*ll find him at old 
Abelthorpe's cottage i*eading the Sporting Timss to Abel- 
thorpe. 

MiNNiB. The Sporting Times f 

Perry. You see. Miss, old Abelthorpe have been a sport- 
ing man all his life, and now he's as blind as a bat, and as 
deaf as a howl, and so master goes to see him now and tlien, 
reads ^1 the sporting news to him. 

MiNNiB. How good of him ! 

Pbrrt. Master used to send me, but old Abelthorpe grum- 
bled at my pronownciation and were that nasty particler oyer 
a paltry glass of beer as I happened to draw for myself by 
accident, as I felt obligated to resign ; which it's mortal dry 
work reading to a deaf old idiot like Abelthorpe— Master 
don't mind it— he likes it. 

Minnie (sitting herself at table, drawing off gloves). How 
kind of dear old Guardyl 

Perry. There ain't no sense of fitness in it»in my opinion. 
Now look at this here bottle, ** forty-seving" it is, and a pure 
wintage wine — none of them blended doctored stuffs as they 
passes off for " forty-seving." Where do you think that bot- 
tle's going ? 

Minnie. To some poor creature, I dare say. 

Perry. Why, to old Qrannv Lomath. She's a aggravat- 
ing old hypocrite, she is. I can t abear her. 

Minnie. Oh, I think she is a charming old body, a delight- 
f ul old creature. 

Perry. Ah. I know her. Miss, and if there's anybody in 
this here parish as deserves to have their necks wrung it's old 
Qranny Lomath. I believe thereUl be some judgment on that 
there mangle one of these days. 

Minnie. Oh, don't say that. Perry. i 

Perry. I do, Miss. And this here's the way to bring it 
about. " Mind it is ' forty-seving,' " he says. ** All right," I 
Uiinks, but if any violent disaster happens to the clean linen 
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of this parish, I hope folks won*t blame me. I washes my 
hands of it. 

Minnie. Ah, Perry, you always look on the dark side of 
things. You always prophesied poor Dick Capel would come 
to no good (sighs). 

Perry. And didn't my prophecies come true according ? 
Didn't he go it to that there rampageous hextent as there was 
no holding of him in ? Didn't Master fork out till he couldn't 
fork out no longer ? And then didn't young Dick forge 

MiNNiB. Hush, Perry 1 How dare you speak of it ? Mr. 
Capel has forgiven his nephew long ago — forgiven him — and 
forgotten him 1 (Sits pensively ^ looking on the ground, sighs.) 

Vrury (aside, glancing at her). She's drefful spoony on 
young Dick still; it don't matter what important subjects she 
and I may be a discussing of, she allays will drag his name 
into the course of conversation. I hate f oll^ being spoony — 
there ain't no sense of fitness in it— it's puffeckly absurd. I 
was never spoony on nobody in ray life — and nobody was 
never spoony on me. (Looks towards Minnie) Well, I think, 
Miss, I'll jest toddle down to Granny Lomath's with this here 
bottle of *' forty-seving " (Minnie stiU sits pensive), I'll take 
my corkscrew with me and open it for her — she ain't accli- 
matized to opening " f orty-seving " port and I am. Now 
where did I put that there corkscrew ? (makes a great sihow of 
searching for his corkscrew, which he is well aware is in h%s 
foaisteoat pocket), I suppose you haven't seen my corkscrew 
anywhere, have you, Miss ? (feeling in his pockets), 

Minnie (absently). No, Perry — no. 

Pbrrt. Now let me recollect — when did I have that there 
corkscrew last? {pretends to consider). You don't remember 
when I had my corkscrew last, do you. Miss ? 

Minnie (a6wn%). No, Perry — no. 

Perrt. I'm almost certing I had it last night (furMing in 
his pockets). Well now, look at that there now (drawing it 
out of his waistcoat pocket in pretended triumph.) To think as 
that there corkscrew should have been lying in my westcot- 
pocket all the while. (Glances at Minnie, who is not noticing 
him, A/dde,) She's drefful spoony. 

Exit Perry door at ba^ck. 

Minnie. Poor Dick! I wonder what has become of him? 
Does he wear my portrait in bis locket still? I dare say he has 
f6rgotten all about me I It's more than two years since — since 
that dreadful morning. — How well I remember it — and our 
hurried ** €k)od-bye " in this very room. ** Good-bye. Minnie," 
he said, " I'll never show my face in this house again till I can 
pay back my uncle every farthing, and till I can ask him with 
a clear conscience to give you to me for my wife." His wife! 
Dick's wife! (toying with the pen and ink on table) . Will it 
ever come to pass, I wonder? I fear not (writing), Mrs. 
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Richard Canel! Mrs. Richard Capel! (looks qt it). "ELqyr jiifx 
it looks. Now in a little larger hand, (writing, breaks offsuq- 
derUv), What a goose I am! Would anybody, to look at me. take 
me for such a donkey ? (tears up the paper, the pieces jfM net^r 
the chair on the floor!) Heigho! Poor Dick! He has kept hi^ 
promise! We have had no news of him from that day to (his. 
Has he gone to the dogs? Not unlikely! It's strange he \i»8 
never written to his uncle! Dear old^Guardy! Dick and 1 
used to make love under his very npse, and I don't believe h^ 
ever scented what was going on 1 

EnUr flrom door ai back, the Beverend Biehard Capelf 
about forty-five years of age, eomforta^, bnsk, eMttff, 
jovial, hearty, nothing clerical about hint ecBcept his dress. 
Minnie rises, 

ViCAB. Well, slugabed! I stole a march upon yo^^thif 
morning. I was at the other end of the parish I warrant f>er 
lore you had breakfast. 

MiKHiB (effusively rushing up to htm), Tou dear old 
Guardy! (kissing him) 1*11 give you five kisses for JQurself 
and five more for Mrs. Mummery's pig. 

ViCAB (confused at her demonstrativeness, and trefffbUng), 
Five kisses for Mrs. Mumpery's pig? 

MiNNiB (nodding). Five kisses for Mrs. Mummeiy's pig. 
Oh, don't pretend to be ignorant. You know very well what 
I mean! 

YiGAB. Mrs. Mummeij's pig died of measles, and I told 
Perry to go and bury him at t^e end of the garden i^id 
thorpugl^ly disinfect the pigsty. 

MnmiB. And Perry daid he couldn't see any isense of fit- 
ness in giving burial rites to a measly pig. 

ViCAB. Poor Mrs. Mummery! She was very fond of her 
pig. ^ was only a few days ^go she called me in to see how 
ifit he was getting. And now it seems she has lost him (turfh 
tng his face away from liinnie and smiling to himself), 

MiNNiB. Not ** Ipst/' but ** gone before "—-she was goin^ 
to kill him next week. 

ViCAB. Ah well! we're here to-day and gone to-i^orrgw) 
(smiling to hifnsdf)' 

MiNioB. Oh, you impostor! Bijt I've found you put— J've 
found you out! 

ViCAB. Found me out? 

MiiTNiB. Confess now! Or all the parish shall rin^ wit}! 
it. Confess! 

' ViCAB. Confess? There shan't be any confessfp^ \n tfai^ 
parish while I'm vicar of it! 

Minnie. But it doesn't matter. Your accomplice l^s be- 
tr^ed you. 

YiOAB. What— Shadrech Tompkins? 
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MmHiB. Shadrech Tompkins has confessed that you told 
him to go to Piddington tiiat'ket and buy the biggest and 
fattest pig he could see^and brittg it home after dark and pfut 
it in Mrs. Mutnihery's pigdty and not say a woird to anybody — 
the biggeM and fattest pig i» the mai^ket! 

Vicar. Well, you know, my dear, I thought I might as 
well go the iishMe hug while I was about it {laughing good-tem- 
pereiUy over his little jofjpe). But it was a good joke, wasn't it, 
when Mrs. MumiueTv had been crying over her dead pig for 
her to coriie down this morning and ^nd it alive and well? 

MiNKiB (affectionately taking his hands). You dear old 
Guurdy! You will have your joke! 

ViCJLRi- Ah ^ell, you know I'm an old bachelor arid-^- 

Minnie. Old? Nonsense! Why, you're just in the prim^ 
of life. 

YfBAR (ra^areai^nestlyy. You think so? (se^-eofnplacently). 
Well, I'm not so very old, am I? 

MiNNUS. Of course not. 

YiOAB {anxiously). Forty-five is a good well-Beasoned a^e, 
isn't it. 

MmmB. I call forty-fire a delightful age— t^ most deUghl- 
ful age — ^foi^ a man. 

Vicar. Well, perhaps it is. 

MtBTNiB. It's neither too— 

Vicar, (anxiously). Old ? 

MnmiB'. . No, nor too young. It*s what you may caR a 
gObd middie-age. 

ViOAR. Yes, y^s, a flourishing middle-age. 

MiHNiB. Ratner under-done If anything. 

ViCAR. So it is, so it is. Rather under-done as you safy. 
Ai^d I seeiSi to enjoy life more and more every year. 

Minnie. Yes, and every year you get fonaer of your little 
jokes. 

YitiJEt (laughing). So I do, so I d6. 

MmKiB. And every year your jokes get better and better. 

ViCAR (highly c$fnpliinented). So they do. so they do. That 
was a rare bit of fun I had with old Gk>ggs's gig-umbrella, 
wasn't it? 

Minnie. Oh, delicious! How we laughed at it at Mrs. 
Churton's tea-party. But that wasn't all your own idea, wa^ 
it? 

Vicar. Oh, quite, quite! 

Minnie. I thought Georgy Roebuck helped you. 

ViOAR. Qeorgy Roebuck took off Go^gs's attention, but I 
stole the gig-um:toella— yes, I stole the gig-umbrellal (triwn- 
phantly), 

. Minnie. And then that old woman's sack-race at the feast. 
TM; !tnu( your suggestion, I thought I should ha>ire died 
with laughter! 
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ViCAB (lattghing heartily). Jack Seton said it was worth a 
thousand pounds. > 

MiinnB. I shall never forget it! . 

Vicar. Well, well, the older I get the more jokes I make. 
I can't help it. I believe I inherit it. My old father was a 
wonderful man for his joke. Aye,, aye^ a wonderful man for 
his jokel '. \ 

Minnie. Well, in my opinion, it's a great deal pleasanter 
to joke people into being good than to preach them-mto it 

VICAR. Yes, and so much easier. How it's a fact, I could 
always make a good joke, but I could never preach a good 
sermon. 

MmNiB. Oh, I think your sermons are charming. 

ViGAR. Do you? I've never considered sermons my 
strong point. 

MmNiB. So pithy! 

Vicar (flattered). Well, I always try to talk plain com- 
mon-sense, and that's more than most of our parsons can say I 

MiNNiB. And so simple! A child can understand them! 

Vicar (highly flattered). Well, that's true. I don't believe 
in using a heap of long words that nobody knows the meaning 
of. (Aside,) Dear girl! How well she understands me! 

Minnie. And so short, tool The longest of them not 
twenty minutes! 

Vicar (laughing). Well, there, I do take some credit to 
myself! - 

Minnie (taking his hands again). Indeed, you're the 
dearest, darlingest, delightfulest, deliciousest, and I don't, 
know-whatest duck on the face of «the earth! There, I'll give 
you one more kiss, and then I must run away with my foolislt 
tongue, or else my foolish tongue will run away with me! 

Euns off door left^ 

Viear stands looking fondly after her for some moments. 

Vicar. Dear girl! (sighs). Dear girl! Ah, if I could but 
knock twenty years off my forty-five. If I could but 
knock off ten, or even tve, — why should f knock off any? 
(seating himself in the eJiair where Minnie had previously 
been sitting). Old Peters at Harsham was nearly sixty 
when he was married, and was very happy, I've alw^s un- 
derstood — till his wife ran away with the curate. And then 
there was the archdeacon — an old ogre of sixty-seven, — mar- 
ried a young girl of twenty, and what's more, had a family of 
six, and exercisied his ^* ar6h-diaconal functions " to the last. 
After all, forty-five isn't such a very old age-^she said it was 
a delightful age — the most delightful age for a man. And I 
feel as strong and hearty as ever I did. ( Oets up, pulls hims^ 
together, braces up his chest, hits out vigorously with his amis, 
ma/rchM three or four paces in good style). There, I don't feel 
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a bit old— -what an old fool I ami (dropti creiMUm into airfn- 
chair itgaiti), Nol No! It can never bel She shall iiever 
know how much I love her! She shall never know that a hair, 
of her head is dearer to me than ell the world beside 1 {Leans 
foTVicM with hdndsbetuoeen his knees in eonsideriUion, eatphes . 
sight ofthe piece of paper on which Minnie, had been writing), ' 
Ehl What's this? hei'hahd writing I (picks it up). Mro. Rich- 
ard Oapell (surprised) Mrs. Richard (7apeil (trembling wtth. 
joy) Mrs. Richard Capell Not Nol, No I she can'^t mean it<^ 
it can't be tru^I it must be hier fun J An^ yet— yet— yet—^let 
me remeni^ber — shp-^she— she-^hung about iny • neck—sl^e 
wouldn't let me call myself old — she praised my sermpns. and; 
everybody knows what rubbish they . are-r-slie— «he— klaied 
me— and here's her handwritih^-r-her owfi l^oii^h't— hier ow^ 
wish— Mrs. Richard Capel — Mrs. Richard rC|apel—(A»t^. tY 
greedily). Yes, yes, it mUst be so, she loves ine, she loves me. 
Oh Minnie, my darling; niy wife, shall Ih^ye you aft^r, al^^- 
How can I thank you for loving an old— aiu'old buffer' like 
me. Oh Minnie, Minnie 1 (leans hack in chair and fairly sob$.\ 
with Joy). 

. JBnter Minnie, Itft, mthout h^r boniiet and outdoor dress. 
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MiNKiB (noticing his discomposure). Why, Guardy, what'a 
the matter ? (goes up to him, stands- over him). 

YiGAK (rising, earnestly seising her hahi^)^ Nothing, my 
dear, nothing 1 I'm a very silly old fellow,^ ^that's all. ■ 

MiNNia, Indeed you are not. 

ViCAU (trembling). You— you cian't gneiss what a foo&sh! 
fancy has got into my head (looking very earnestly €U her). 

MmNiB. What is it ? 

Vicar. It's all about you, too ! 

MtNKiB. About me ? What can it be ? 

YiCAR. No, I won't t^Il you— perhaps y6u*d feel hurt— or 
angry — or— or (nervously) peiiiaps yoii'd— you'd laugh at me I 
(dropping her hands, turning away). 

Minnie (aside): What can it be? (jgoestohim, takes his hand. 
— aloud to him) N6w sit down and tell me all, there's a dear, 
good Guardy t (playfully pushes him inp the armchair— knetUs 
down beside hirn^-twtnes his a/rm round her neeik) Now, Guardy, 
tell me, tell me ! (a patise—she playfully slaps his hand) Tell me. 

Vicar. I — I — I was thinking, my dear, that you — ^you are 
growing up to be a woman now, and perhaps youUl be getting . 
fired of your old (Juardy. . i 

MnmiE (warmly). Tired of you, Guardy ? Never I Why, 
I owe everything I have to you I What would have become 
of me if you hadn't taken pity on the poor little orphan girl, 
and brought her up as your own ? I should have been a peyg- 
gar 1 I should have starved, perhaps. / 



Tifeik Wdl. fheij, it foVL ateti't tiwdt 6f yotrt old Aiiarti^, 
I^^I thdtigin ptitiiaps yd!l*d be wanting ftilother sort of Guaray. 

MidfisriA idaHdh), fid's itfiiold t shaif get mrtted and iniii 
a^^tfrotHbimr Aiid he was actually drjing alK;»ot it I Poor 
old Gnaitlr t t*ll make htm easj on that Icore ! (alotid) The^. 
you ikte a texy-veryf oonsfa Guaidy, H you thf lik tl^al I shair 
i^evet imii another Gu^rdy, <yt anothier home. 

JtCAit; Hevfer t , Are yoti sure t 
aHiktlL, Qiifte, ciiifte sut^, so fat aa 6ii6 cAn s6e. Yoi!l are 
Tiif tioib^, the dniy hdihe I have ever kiiown, and Wl^if sliould 
lfe*v«i!^tir 

Ti6AiL And Can ^ou tnnke niie ytmt home. Midlife— your 
h06to, yi6ur ^t'dhih, ^our— yoii^-^yo ^ Ih one ? 

mkfmt. Htistoddr 

TtCAR ^seizing 1i)efr Mndi, wry earhedtt/f^ 1te6, dear, I IsJ^oW 
ybiet^l thi^k tdfe <iu old fool w6o ouj^t to havi^ known tetter— 
tet-^but 1 loVe ybh soiffearly. I— I can't tell you how 1 ha^e 
gMvUW I6veybtt. iTefl toe, Mlhtiie, will you— cdh'yoli hepijf 
wife? 

MmNiB. Your wife ? . . , 

VieAiRi T^, d«ar. Ah, I i"^, t hair«^ he^ mitdiiilten. 
Well, forget all about it, forget all about it. I see,>.you— jfou 
(fcfh't Ibv^tne. 

MiNNiB. Oh, yW, yes— ftideed I do, GdaWiy— but it has 
cMe flfc^'diiddeniy, I hahliy know #hat to say. : , 

Vicar. Kevet mfnd toe, de^r, don't think of ihb. I only 
wai^t to see you happy. I have iio oth^r l^ish ih the. World. I 
WovvMl tath^Mt Off my right hand thtfn see you toiid^rable. 

mmrm, Hear Ottardy, tto sure you WiWild I 

* * ' 

During the next speech Pettg opeiM the ^o^afixickiis dom- 
ing in, Hes themtUadf tngdgM, st^ back, oiflmt sk'nUa 

diii^lpeepkandtigt^thrb^ 

. ' » ■ • . . . . • ■ ' ' ' 

ViCAB. But rd — rd try very hard to make you happy, 
Mfnnje, ff— If yotr cab put up with ah, otd JelTow like me. 
Aiifl 1 tk6 16t^ ybu as no young feltow could tbve you* At 
ffve-Mrd-twentv a youn^ man doesnt knfow his oWn nund. He 
mf^ht Vo^e yt)u to-day and forget you to-morrow, but I shall 
n^^fbk-get yod, M!nnie\ You are In my thoughts day and 
d^sftt. ;^6a.ai&my one nVtle lamb, and I have omy you in the 

VfUftTO. 

^19071^ (very quietly and resignedly. Dear, deaf Givirdy ^ I 
lo^ i^U -yetf,, very much, aha I shall think it a great honour 
attfl htti^^ to tfe your tf if e. 

Vlc«*£ Thirtk you. my de^r, thank ydu veiy much I Sow 

MonoE. In becoming iAf dettr^^obd* hiisb^Vl'. 
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Viear is (tbtfut to embrace her, and hoe hd^ put his arm 
round k&r neck, when Perry makes a very obstrusite cough 
and enters. They step back from each other, look very 
y guilty, and try to appear as if nothing Jiad happened, 

Pbbby. I've took Granny Lomath her bottle of **forty- 
seving," and I've jest this very momiot come back, (aside) Nice 
little game going on here while my back's turned, I can see. 
She's a hartiul young hussy, she is — first with young Dick and 
now w^ the master. I'm high disgusted 1 (Jbusies himself at 
the sideboard.) 

YiCAB {getting the better of his cortfnsion). Ah yes, dear, 
and by the bye, I forgot to tell you I met Peters this morning 
— ^you know Peters, the rector of Harsham, and what do you 
tlunk hd told me ? Such good news 1 

MnmiB (listlessly). What was it ? Do tell me ! (wdtching 
Perry, aside). That villain Perry has been listening to erei^y 
word I 

ViCARrf You'll never guess ! Why, my scapegrace nephew 
Dick— ^ 

HndnB (showing great interest). Yes ? 

YiGAB. Has turned Qver a new leaf— he's down at Hais- 
hftm, restoring the churcl^. . 

MiNNiB (hc^ aside). At Harsham I Only five miles away ! 

Vicar. Peters says he's making a great name for himsel^*- 
wonders I hadn't heard of him. He's the rising man as an 
architect. Sir Gilbert has taken a great fancy to him f- 

MooriB (loith a wretched attempt to loolc unconcerned), I — 
I — lam so pleased — he was always a great anxiety to yoif, 
wasn t he ? (aside) Oh, what have I done ? What have I 
done? 

ViCAi^. I dare . say he'll be popping over to see us; if he 
does you'll receive him kindly, won't yon ? 

Miimxis. Oh yes, indeed. He is your nephew. 

YiCAB. You mustn't remember what a scapegrace he has 
been. All that is past and done with. Eh ? 

MiNNiB^ Oh yes, past and done with I 

Vicar. We must forget all about it ! 

HiNNiB. Oh ves, forget all about it ! (aside) Oh, Dick, if 
you love me still, if you ever loved me — for my sake keep 
away from this place — let me never see your face a^ain I 

Exit, door left. 

Vicar (briskly). Well, l^erry, what did Granny Lomatii say 
to the bottle of ' * forty-seven " ? 

PflRRY. Well, you see, as she ain't acclimatized to it, I 
looks upon it myself as so much good stuff throwed down the 
gutter 1 

ViOAiEL ITever mind that, if she enjoyed it. But peilispi 
you didn't wait while she opened it. 
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Pbbby. I took my corkscrew with me and liopened It for 
her myself. And she says to me, " Mr. Perry, you'll help 
yourself to a glass, won't you ? *' she says. And I says, *' No, 
Mrs. Lomath; the vicar sent that port wine for you," I says, 
<* and I wouldn't touch a spoonful of it for the whole world," 
I says. ** Law," she says, **Mr. Perry, there's no occasion for 
the vicar to know anything about it." I says to her, *' Mrs. 
Lomath," (very severdp) I says, *' when the vicar sends me 
with port wine to a party, that party haves that port wine, no 
matter what a hugly old varmint that party may be," I says, 
*' I never have been in the habit of helping myself unbeknown 
to the vicar," I says, ** and I won't begin it now to please you 
nor nobody," I says. And I come away himmediate. {Bums 
htmUlf at sideboard. ) 

While he is speaking enter Dick Ca/pd frcm door ait hack^ 
and comes down stage behind vicar, 

DiOK. Uncle 1 

Vicar. Dick, my boy I (they greet cordiaUy). 

Dick. I've come back you see, like the bad i)enny ! 

Vicar. That's right ! That'a right I I knew you'd give 
us a look in. Oh, I've heard all about you. Peters has told 
me. Well, my boy, sit down, sit down, you're welcome. Perry, 
take Mr. Dick's hat and gloves, and tell Mrs. Marks to get 
luncheon for three. 

Dick (aside). Three ! Then she is still here ! 

Perry comes forward^ takes Dick's hat and gloves, 

Pbrry (aside as hs is going out left — th£ vicar and Dick 
ehht apart). Young Dick back ! Just in time to save master 
from making a tomfool of hisself with that young hussy. 
Pretty state of things for us to have a mess of squalling brats 
in this here vicarage at our time of life. I ain't got commoi^ 
patience with it. And if master ain't got more sense — I havie 
—and I'll put a spoke in his wheel, as sure as my name's Jere- 
miah Perry. 

Exit Perry, left, with Didc*s Jiat and gloves, 

Dick. First of all there's a little matter of business be- 
tween us {taking out a check-book—sitting at table), I should 
be ashamed to show my face in your house if I couldn't pay 
you, to the last penny, the money I so disgracefully took from 
you ! 

Vicar. * * Borrowed "—my dear boy, you were quite welcome 
— say ** borrowed." 

Dick. I say "robbed** — and a most dastardly robbery It 
was— you had been more than a father to me, and how did I 
repay you ? 

Vicar. Tut ! Tut I Forget all about it as I have done ! 

Dick. But you were too kind to me — ^yes, you were — 
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kinder than you could afford to be, with all your numerous 
pensioners-; for Everybody knows that your private purse is 
public property in this parish. 

Vicar. Just so ! Just so ! And you made use of it, that's 
all. Quite right, Dick, quite right ! 

Dick. I was a cowardly rascal. 

ViCAB. My boy, I have forgiven you long ago. 

Dick. Yes, but I can't forgive myself ! 

Vicar. Say no more— say no more — "Who with repent- 
ance is not satisfied, is not of heaven or earth." 
• Dick. However, it is some slight comfort to me that I'm 
able to. repay you, interest and all. See, I've started a banking- 
account and cheque-book. That looks like solid respectability, 
doesn't it ? (writing) Three-hundred and eighty-five pounds 
seventeen and six. (rising, givirig check to vicar) There ! 

Vicar, (taking it). And there/ (tears check to frag- 
ments). My boy, do you think I want your money ? No ! 
You can't pay me that way. But you're going to turn out a 
brave, noble, honourable man, Dies — yes, you are — I can see 
it-^said thafs all the payment I. want— and that's all the pay- 
ment I'll take 1 ^ 

Dick (shaking him warmly by the hand). You are too good 
to me ! But I insist on paying the money. I daren't keep it. 
It burns me. I must get rid of it ! 

ViCAB. . Well, then, give it to some deserving charity. 

Dick. I'll tell you what— vou shall start a fund for restor- 
ing your church, and head the subscription list with this 
money ! 

Vicar ( horrified). Restore my church t 

Dick. Yes, I'm sure it wants restoring. It's cruihblingto 
pieces— the buttresses are quite shaky ! 

Vicar. Perhaps so, perhaps so, Dick. But if you get 
tampering with the old church, it'll only tumble down on 
your heads. No. no, let it be, let it be ; it has lasted a good 
many generations, and I dare say it'll last out mine! And if 
some i£iy it must fall, let it fall by the hand of time,^ let it go 
naturally to decay— don't try to patch it up and make it neither 
new nor old — but when the time comes, set to work, you 
youngsters, and build a big new church of your own on new 
grou»i^and make it big enough and wide enough to hold all 
Sie parish — but let my old church be; let it be, I say ! 

Dick. It's a pity to let it go to ruin— a fine old Gothic build- 
ins like that! 

YiCAR. Gothic ? Ah, Dick, it wasn't the builders of our 
old churches who were €k>ths ! You are the true Goths, you 
modern restoriers ! 

Dick. Well, do as you please about your church, but at 
least let me rid myself of this hateful money. 

YiCAB. We'll talk about that by and by.— But come. 
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you've had a long walk — what shall it be^ eh? F^ort,- shetrr^ 
claret ? I've got some of the old brown sherrj Idti the old 
brown sherry, you know. 

Dick. Thanks. I'll wait till luncheon, (aside) He ddissn'f 
say anything about Minnie, (filoud) Miss £Mta|;e is still wifh 
you, I suppose ? 

Vicar. Oh yes, Oh yes. (aside) Shall I tell hini ? Ty6 a 
great mind I would (chuckling to htmself). 

Dick. Quite well, I hope ? 

VlCARi Oh, yes, quite well. (OhAuMing^ boiling over with 
his secret, emde) I'd tell him if I was sure he wouk^n't Hni^ 
at me. ( aloud) Oh yes, she's ver^ well indeed-*»n6ver sow iMr 
better (chtcckling at Dickt gives h%m a Utilepoke in the rtbsy 

Dick (aside). What on earth is he laughing at ? Bnielj be 
can't have guessed our secret i 

y ICAB (aside), I won't tell him till we are at kmch. Then 
I'll drop down on him with a pleasant surprise {fihfu€)ldin§)i 

Dick (aside), I've a great mind to ask him for Miimie now 
— perhaps I'd better wait and see her first— she may hAv6 for- 
gotten all about me. (aloud) I'm glad to hear Miss Heritfl(ge i9 
quite well. 

YiCAB. Oh yes, in capital health and spirits {Utuf^ing efi^ 
at Dick). 

Dick. I dare say we shall have her company at luneheom 

Vicar. Oh yes, she'll be delighted to see you, delightcid, 
eh ? (smirking), 

Dick (aside). Now what is the matter with him f fias 
Minnie told him of out engagement ? 

Vicar. Yes, we'll have a bit of luncheon, and then yeib 
shall see my new schools—and you'll stay to dinner of oomie. 
I'll give you a nice little dinner. 

Dick. I'm sure you will. (Aside) Where caii Mimii^ hs^e 
got to ? 

All through this conversation the vical/r is overflofjbifig iAttii 
chat and good humor, Dick is anxious and fidg^^t 
casting about restless glances for Minnie, 

Vicar. And I'll give you some of m^ old port, and what's* 
more, I'll help you drink it. I'm drinkmg port agadn. Doc- 
tor doesn't know anything about it. He said to nae, '* Ton 
mu^t not drink port — port is poison to your system^sloiiilhr 
poison." *' Nonsense, doctor," I said, ** that won't do. 4f 
port wine had beeii poison, I should have been dead a godd 
many years ago." 

Dick. But how do you reconcile port wine and^Out ? 

Vicar. I don't try to reconcile 'em. I take the port Ml 
let 'em fight it out between 'em — and a pretty sharp tussld itisif 
have: sometimes— in my big toe. 

Dick (aside). What can be keeping her ? 
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VfOAB. BetT^eijSii you and me, I don't take much notice of 
wfifiji jd^ctors 8^7. Now I believe port wine is the very thing 
for gout. 

DiQK (aside), I wish I could let her know I*m here. 

ViisA^. It stirs it up,' as you may say— gives it a thorough 
routinjB[-out ^U through your system— and that's what you 
mu^to rout i|; out. 

DipK. Yes, rout it out, of course; rout it out — that's wh^ 
you want. 

Vip4.^ {prosing). Talking about port wine. 111 tell you a 
capital joke I had about six months ago-Hsit down, my boy — 
sit dpwn— make yourpelf at home {they sit), 

Dick {mth o, o^espairing gesture, aside). Dear old fellow ! 
Noiw he's started upon his Jokes, I'm booked for an hour. 

ViCAB. Let ine see, where had I got to ? 

Dick. Tou'd got to the port wine and " rout it out/* 

JWAfL 80 1 will, my boy, so I will— I'll •* rout it out " by 
by— yes, yes; Perry shall ** rout it out." 

I)iCK. Perry is still withyou, I see. 

YiCAii. Yes, oh yes. You know Perry makes a capital 
custodian of the port — he is so crusty {emphasizing his joke 
fmd laughing at it), 

Dick {attemptirig a laugh). Very good ! Very good I 
(Aside) I shall never get through this port. 

VicAB. But I was telling you about my joke. 

Dic|i. Yes, you were just coming to the interesting part. 

ViOAB. Yes; well, you see, what I'm going to tell you hap- 
pened ^iz months ago. 

l)iCK. Oh, as recently as that ! {aside). If he keeps on a 
little longer—it'll be a twelvemonth. 

ViGAB. Yes, and some of my parishioners had been tryiQg 
to get up a total abstinence society, or something of the sort 

DiqK. Indeed 1 

VicAR. And they asked me to call a meeting aiid take the 
chairr- rwhich I did. Well, the night came, and the school- 
iqpfn was crammed. There were about a dozen speaker?, so 
we limited each speaker to ten minutes. 

DiGK {eordiaUy), That's what I call a very capital rule. 9ow 
4id it epd ? 

YiCAB. Thev unanimously voted that the village didu't 
stand in need of a total abstinence society. 

Dick. Capital! Capital 1 rthink I'll just step upstairs ai)d 
br^ t)ie dust off, after my walk {rfsirig), 

yiCAB. Do! Do! You'll find your old room ready. And 
perry shall bring in lupcheon the while. 

Pick {(Hide), I'U fipd her if she's in the house. {Looking at 
viear) Dear old chap 1 He hasn't changed a bit — full of ffood- 
Pl^un^ ^d fcindneas to everybody— and as fond of a joke as 
ever he was, Musit Ifidc, 10. 
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ViCAB. I wonder where Minnie has hidden herself.? She's 
rather shy, no doubt — ^run away to her room to think it over, I 
dare say. I must have her down to lunch to meet Dick— yes, 
yes — dear girl— and to think, she loved me all the while— an 
old, middle-aged, rusty fogev like me ! What a surprise it'll 
be to Dick. Well have a bit of fun over it at lunch {ringing 
beU), How she will blush when I Introduce her as mv bride- 
elect. Aye, aye, how she will blush— and— how proud I shall 
feel I (Btiter Perry, left). Oh, Perry, we'll have luncB a little 
earlier than usual, as Mr. Dick's hungry. Hurry it on, will 
you? 

Pi^BBY. Yes, sir. (Going — turning round at door), I. sup- 
pose, sir, we shall have the old game on in Uiis here vicarage* 
now Mr. Dick's back again. 

ViCAK. The old game ? What old game ? 

Pbbby. Between him and Miss Minnie. 

ViCAB {a little startled). Between him and Miss Minnie ? 

Pbrby. Yes, sir. What, haven't you noticed how drefful 
spoony they two allays was on one another? 

ViOAB. No — no. Perry — I—l — I haven't noticed anything 
particular. 

PsRKYi Well now, that do strike me as i)eculiar, as vou 
haven't never noticed that. I can't think where some folks's 
eyes are— in the smalls of their backs, I think, for they never 
sees nothing. ^ 

Vicar (sKovjing great interest). Tell me — Perry — ^tell me all 
about it. 

Pbbry. Oh, it don't matter to me, you know; it ain't no 
business of mine (going). 

Vicar. Wait a minute. Perry, don't go— I— I— I am very 
much interested of course in anything that concerns my — my 
nephew. 

Perry. Which it's nothing but nature as you should be- 
in course. 

Vicar. You— you think he's fond of Miss Heritage ? 

Perry. I never thinks — I'm allays certing sure of what I 
brings forrard in the course of conversation. 

Vicar. And — and — and do you think she^s fond of him. 
Perry ? Do you think she's very fond of him ? Eh ? Eh ? 
Is she very fond of him ? (very eagerly). 

Perry. Well, I shoula rather sav she were. She's allays 
bringing his name up wj^en she's talking confidential with me 
— and before he went away, they was allays spooning round 
one another, and making fools of theirselves, kissing and hug. 
ging till it was puffeckly sickening to go into the room where 
they was; especially to anybody like myself as has been brought 
up with a proper sense of indecencv. 

Vicar. You — ^you — ^you never happened to overhear them 
say that they were fond of one another^ I suppose. 
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Perry. Well, I dessay if I'd been Id the habit of listening, 
which is a thing I scorn, I might heard 'em say so hunderas 
of times — but not being in the habit of listening I can't say as 
I heard 'em say so more than about six times — more or less — 
and then it was quite by accident as I was forced to listen. 

Vicar (trying hard to preserve his composure). Ah — all 
right, Perry, — ^you?— you see Dick's my only nephew — and — 
and — it's taken me a little by surprise. 

Perry {aside). Old fool I He ought to have kep' his eyes 
oi)en. 

Vicar {turning avmy his head from Ferry). Get the lunch. 
Perry. 

Perry. Yes, sir {observing the viear). 

Vicar {angnly). Get the lunch, do you hear ? Qet the 
lunch, and don't stand staring at me. 

P^RRY {aside). I've hit him 'ard, I have. Eint left. 

Vicar (pulling from pocket the piece of pamper on which iHr^ 
nie had written), Mrs. Richard Capel ! Richard Capel — then 
this means Dick and not me — and it's Dick she loves and not 
me — not me — not me I But let me think — she said she loved 
me — and she promised to be my wife — promised — and I'll make 
her very happy — oh yes, she shall be as happy as the days are 
long — when she's my wife I'll — I'll be so fond of her— she shall 
never miss Dick — 1 11 send him away — he's young aod hand- 
some and can choose his wife amongst a thousand — but I have 
only her. He wouldn't be so cruel as to take her away from 
me — when she's mine at last — Minnie, my Minnie, my little 
girl that's grown into my heart— My Minnie — No, not mliie — ^I 
won't force myself on her — she shall be quite free — perhaps 
Perry may be mistaken — perhaps she does love me after all 
(looking out upon garden). They're in the garden — Dick and 
she— They're coming here ! — I'll— I'll pop in somewhere — 
(going ^ door right). I must hear the truth — I must know one 
way or the other. . (goes into panti'y, door right). 

(Enter Dick and Minnie at door back, Dick savage and sul- 
len, biting his lip, Minnie tearful and deprecating.) 

Dick (looking around). No, he is not here, but when I see 
him I will tell him plainly how the matter stands (seats himself 
sullenly), 

Minnie. No, Dick, no. for my sake you will spare him; 
you will keep my secret and go away. 

Dick. And leave you to marry a man you do not love — 

Minnie. But I do love him, very much — very much. 

Dick. Pooh ! you know what I mean— you do not love him 
as a woman should love the man she marries. 

Minnie. I love him enough to make him a good, true wife 
—if you will only keep out of my path. 
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Dick. And as long as I keep out of your path, yiDU dcm't 
care what becomes of me ! 

MiNNiB. Oh, Dick, how can you say sp 1 ?, 

Dick. Listen to me, Minnie. When I left here two years 
ago it was with your promise — 

MiNNis. I promised you nothing 1 

Dick. Well, it was tacitly understood l^tweeh U3, that If 
I worked my way to re|>utation and fortune you would become 
my wife. With that idea I went away — 1 had been a gay, 
reckless, harum-scarum fellow, who cared for nothing and 
nobody — I became a changed man — 

Minnie. Indeed, you are changed. You have become vei^ 
bard and bitter. 

Dick. The world makes a man hard and bitter! I settled 
down into harness — I worked at my profession day and night 
like a galley slave 1 I took no thought for rest, foi pleasure, 
for anything except redeeming the past, and winninjg you. 
And when I come to you and tell you, ' * I have won back tiij 
good name; I have won a fortune and a future and I craim 
you to share it," you say, *' Oh, I'm very sorry, Dick— real^ 
you must excuse me— I've only this morning proihiised your 
uncle to be his wife 1 " 

MmNiE (seating Jieraelf tery ^uieUy), Ttft, I have promised 
him, and I will keep my promise, whatevenconaes. For my- 
self I don't care at all — I do care for you, and for him — but 
my duty is first to him, and I won't sacrifice him to my love 
forrfu! 

DftK. Then what will become of me? You Say yoii do 
care a little for me still. I suppose you don't want to see me 
going straight to the dogs? 

MnmiB. Oh, Dick! you wouldn't do that? 

Dick. What's to hinder me? 

MmNiB (rising). What's to hinder you? You a ftah, and 
talk like this! What's to hinder you from going .to the doj^? 
Why, everything! Your self-respect, your futufe, your pro- 
fession, your manhood! If these won't keep you, neither 
would your love for me. Are you to wreck your life because 
you've lost a girl's love? No, no ; be more manly! 

Dick. Ah, if you cared for me as I care for you, you 
wouldn't give me up so easily. 

MiNKiB. Don't say that, Dick. You know, you know that 
I would give up my life for you, but I dare not break my 
faith. Dick, Dick, Dick (very tenderly and appedtlngly-^ 
going up to him, laying Tier hand upon his sleeve), becai3se you 
love me, because I love you, you will not ask me to do tnis. 
Think of what he has been to you and me — think of all he has 
done for us — think how much we both owe to him ! UOUla 
any father havie been kinder to us? Then tell me. i( therekre 
such things as duty, and gratitude, and honour in this world — 



and'if tkey don't mean doing exactly what pleases one's sell— 
tdil me» am I to oreak my promise to him? Am I to break hi9 
heart for your sake? Tell me, Diek. as you love me, would 
you have me do it? 

Dick, (rising, wtvrmly). No, no, you shall not do it. You 
are rig|tit, Minnie; there are such things as dutv, and gratis 
tude, and honour in this world, and I will put them first 1 I 
will go away after lunch and never see you again I 

MStnis. My brave Dickl My brave Dick! There are a 
thottsahd things to keep you from going to the dogs! There's 
your profession! 

Pick {moodHy)^ Yes, I suppose that will have to be my 
Duress now! 

liiNKiB. Yes, and when i)eople talk of the rising young 
ftfchitect, I shall be so proud to hear of your success! {fooJUng 
cat him with enthimtiam), 

Dick. Don't look at me like that, or you'll make me break 
my vow! C6me into the garden, and pluck me a ^ese from 
the old tree! Come, come, one rose to remember you by, 
when I have lost you for ever. 

Exit Diek and Minnie at back. 

Vicar totters in from door right, 

ViCAH. It's all gone !— all gone !— I shall never have her 
lot my wife — ^never hold her in my arms — ^never— never — 
never (dtops into ^mr — spreads his arms on table— buries his 
faee in handssdbs). 

Music— a short pause— enter Perry from Uft with luncheon 
ti^y—uis it on table, Dick enters from back with a rose 
in his coat, 

Dick {to Perry ^ noticing ike tica/r). Oh, Mr. Capel has 
ctmiie in, Perry. 

Pbbby. Yes, Mister Dick. 1 expect he have dropped oft 
asleep again— that's how he does — he comes in, squats hisself 
down, and off he goes the very next moment— and most gen- 
erally he snores Hi to split his nozzle ! inching Vicar), Beg 
piarding, sir^want to lay the luncheon, sir. 

YiOAB (OfSifroiLsing himsM' from'sleep). Oh! Ah! Perry! 
All right ! {Yawns, stretches himself and turns to Dick with a 
somewhat exaggerated assumption of his %LSual brisk clieerfvi 
manner. Perry goes on laying luncheon), 

ViGAB {looking at rose in Dick's coat). Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! I 
can guess what's up! {laughing slyly at Dick; poking him in the 
ribs). Well, well 1 Did Minnie tell you of my little Joke with 
her, eh ? . " 

Dick. Ybutjokef No I 

ViCAB. Oh, I've had such a rare bit of fun with her tois 
morning— you'll die with laughing when I tell you about it — 
fluch a lark 1 Ho ! ho ! ho ! He ! he ! he I 
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Dick. What was it ? 

ViOAR. Oh, 111 tell you when she comes in— Ho ! ho ! ho 1 
He ! he ! he !— The best joke I ever had ! (turning to Pnrjf). 
Perry, we shall want some of the old port up for dinner to-day. 
I may as well tell you now, and then you caii get it decanted. 
(to Dick) 111 give you a treat to-night, my boy 1 (Flerry look» 
aliarmed,) 

Dick. Oh, I can drink anything, (aside) I wish he*d ex- 
plain this joke of his. 

ViCAB. Yes, yes, but you*re my prodigal son — and vouVe 
come back safe and soimd, and I must kill my fatted calf— that 
is, I mean, I must let you taste my port ! (Bffrry gets more 
alarmed). 111 sive you a sip of the famous * * eighteen-eleven! " 

Pbrry. I don't know whether you're aware of it, but 
there's onlv three bottles of that *' eighteen-eleving " left— and 
if you go drinking it up, why, it stands to reason we shall have 
none left. 

IHek has gone up to tnndofo and is looking out, 

ViCAB. Only three bottles— why, there were six the last time 
I looked, and I ve had none since 1 

Pebry. I happined to be down in the cellar the other day 
and I was only just that momint looking at them six bottles 
and thinking what a pity it was there was only six, and I was 
counting of em over to see as they was all right, when my eye 
running over 'em casual like happihed to catch sight of a bad 
cork in one of 'em — and when I come to look into the corks I 
found as there was three bad corks out of the six — so in course 
the wine had all turned bad in them three bottles and J was 
obliged to throw it away. 

Vicar. That was a great pity! 

Pbrry. That was lest what I thinks to myself— thinks I» 
'* this here's a hawful waste of ' eighteen-eleving,' but here 
goes I " and I emptied it down the sink-hole. 

Vicar. I hope we shan't have any more bad corks! 

Perry. I hope we shan't, but I shouldn't like to i^romise 
you. And the wust of it is, the * * f orty-seving " corks is soing 
jest the same way — awful rotting lot of corks in that ** forty- 
seving " to be sure — I've had a dozen of 'em go bad jest tms 
last few weeks as you may say. 

ViCAB. Dear I Dear I Perry, that wine must be seen to! 

Pbbby. That's jest what I said to myself — " If this aint 
stopped," I says, '* we shall soon have no wine left." 

Exit Perry right — Minnie has entered at back. 

ViCAB. Come, come, sit down, you two, sit down. We'll 
have limch, and then I'll tell you about my joke— come, 
come. 
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They git-^near at head of taide— Minnie and Dick one at 
eaeheide, 

YiCAR{earf>ing, laughing.and ckwMinq at them). You know, 
Dick, I met Old Peters at Harsham this morning— and — and 
— ^he told me you'd be coming over to see me — and — and-nso 
what do you think I did? Such a jokel You'll never guess I 
Hoi Hoi Hoi Hel Hel He! 

lAmmR (aside). A joke! 

Dick. What was it? 

ViCAB. Well, I had always noticed how fond you and 
Minnie were of each other — 

MiNinB. Had you? 

Dick. You had noticed it? 

ViOAB. Yes. Why I've always reckoned upon your 
making a match of it, you two— yes, yes— well I thought I'd 
have a bit of fun with Minnie here and — and — and — {bursting 
with la/ughter)so, so what do you think I did? I thought Fd 
try and cut you out— just by way of a joke— don't you see? — 
80 1 made her an offer and she accepted me — ^just— just by 
w^of a joke— don't you see? Ho! Ho! Ho! He! He! He! 

HmNiB. Oh, you dear old Guardy! Did you only mean 
it for a joke? 

ViCAB. Why, what else could you take it for? The idea 
of an old buffer like me— marrying a sprightly young girl like 
you! Hoi Hoi That would be a joke— eh, Dick f 

Dick. Ha! Ha! Very good! 

ViCAB. Ho! Ho! Well. Take her, Dick— take her and 
my blessing upon both of you. 

DidK (grasping his hand). My dear Uncle! You have been 
too good tome! 

MmNiB (rising flromTher placet kissing him). My dear old 
Guardy! But, how did you come to know about Dick and 
me? 

DiOK. , Yes, how did you find out our secret? 

ViOAB. Why, I've known it from the first— I— I— think I 
must have known it as soon as you knew it yourselves — ^yes, 
yes. Oh, I'm not blind. 

Berrp has entered mth sherry — as he stood in the doorway he 
I might be obseroed to mpe his lips before entering—Tie comes 
forward and pours the wine in their glasses. 

ViCAB (drinking). Well, my dear Dick, and my dear Min- 
nie, I wishyou both every happiness! 
Dick, Thank you. Uncle. 
MmNiB. Thank you, dear, dear old Guardy. 
ViOAB. God bless the future Mr. and Mrs. Capel! 

(joining t?ieir ?iands), 

CUBTAIN. 



(PiiwCiSf^Fiiir J ^r<hu Ciwi,«iW/.""> ,.l fAt' t<C«w.) 



Driri'iarwc! JMMb^*! 
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